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“So, my dear Lady Augusta, I’m not to congratu- 
late you yet ?’ 

‘Not yet, certainly, Mrs Campbell. I’m sure 
I should be very glad to be congratulated if it 
were true—that is, of course, I mean if Frank were 
really going to marry some nice girl.’ 

‘But I should think Miss Keir was a very nice 
girl. I don’t know her. We don’t visit much in 
Whiteford, and I never met Miss Keir or her aunt 
at any place in the county. I believe, indeed, 
that Miss Gilmour is a very peculiar old lady, 
who never goes anywhere, but I don’t know much 
about her. I have seen the niece, however, once 
or twice at Mrs Richardson’s during the last fort- 
night. Mrs Richardson, you know, has been very 
active in getting up this bazaar for the new hos- 
pital, which is to be held in Whiteford to-morrow. 
She is to have a stall, and Miss Keir is to be one 
of her staff of young ladies. She was at her house 
the last time I called there, and I was quite struck 
with her pretty face and sweet manner. However, 
as to this report about your son, it may be nothing 
but a trifling flirtation after all ; so, pray, don’t tell 
him that I have brought you this little piece of 
gossip.’ And so, laughing, the visitor withdrew. 

Lady Augusta Crawford was a stout, comfort- 
able, motherly-looking matron of about sixty. Her 
plump, good-tempered, kindly face grew rueful as 
she sat alone in her handsome drawing-room, 
meditating over Mrs Campbell’s ‘little piece of 
gossip. It was a cold Scotch spring day. There 
was a stand of fresh greenhouse plants in a window, 
but outside everything looked still bleak and bare. 
The trees were hardly in leaf. The little snow- 
drops and hepaticas might be struggling into day- 
light in the sheltered garden-nooks ; but if so, no- 
body had taken the trouble to search for them and 
bring them into the house. Lady Augusta liked 
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to have flowers about her, but she seldom exerted 
herself to explore her own garden. She was con- 
tented to enjoy her winter greenhouse pots, and, 
indeed, forgot that it was time, by the calendar at 
least, for spring blossoms. 

‘Frank going to be married! It’s not possible ! 
Oh, how nice it would be, poor, dear fellow, if he 
were really going to get a nice wife! I suppose 
it’s true what his brother says. He ought not to 
think of marrying yet. Only, it seems hard that 
Everard should have married when he liked, just 
because he’s the eldest son, and poor Frank—— 
But then Everard says he’s so extravagant. Really, 
I don’t think he’s so very extravagant. I daresay 
Everard knows best, he’s so much cleverer about 
money matters than anybody else ; and then when 
he married, he married so sensibly! To be sure, 
everybody can’t have money like Harriet. Pretty, 
and a sweet manner. Poor Harriet! Well, we 
can’t have everything—Good gracious! there’s 
the carriage; and I’ve let the fire get low, and 
Harriet will be cold, and so cross ;’ and Lady 
Augusta roused herself in alarm to stir the fire and 
ring for coals, as a bustle in the hall below, and the 
sound of a high-pitched querulous voice on the 
staircase, gave notice of the approach of her eldest 
son’s wife, who, with her sister-in-law, Lady 
Augusta’s one daughter, had been shopping in 
Whiteford, about eight miles off. 

Presently they entered—Mrs Everard Crawford, 
a thin, sickly-looking, sharp-featured young woman, 
elaborately dressed in the latest extreme of fashion ; 
Kate Crawford, plump, fair, good-tempered-look- 
ing, like her mother—not pretty, but with a 
pleasant face and an air of high breeding which 
was wanting in her companion ; and, if less hand- 
somely, more suitably dressed than the other lady 
for a drive to a quiet country town. The two 
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sisters-in-law were not the dearest of friends, 
though Kate dutifully tried to make the best of 
her brother’s wife, and to avoid as much as pos- 
sible any sisterly bickering. Just now, however, 
her temper seemed to have suffered more than 
usual from their long drive together, and some- 
nme like a dispute appeared to have taken 
ace. 

‘Well, when Everard comes home, we shall see 
who is right!’ Mrs Everard was saying with a toss 
of her head as she entered the room. 

‘And I am quite sure that your opinion will 
prove to be mistaken, Harriet.’ 

‘We shall see!—Lady Augusta, what do you 
think ’——. 

‘Hush!’ whispered Kate. ‘ Why worry mamma 
about it ?’ 

‘Of course, I shall tell her.—We have brought 
you some news, Lady Augusta, from Whiteford.’ 

‘News! Oh, then, you have heard something! 
Do tell me, my dears. Is it really true? Have 
you seen Frank? Has he told you?’ 

‘No, we haven’t seen Frank, replied Mrs 
Everard, looking rather disconcerted at finding 
that her news would be less startling than she 
had intended. ‘But how do you know? Who 
has been telling you? Why, I’ve been the first 
to find out what has been going on,’ she added in 
an aggrieved tone, as if dissatisfied at being 
deprived of the pleasurable excitement she had 
been anticipating, 

‘Mrs Campbell was here, and she asked me if 
it was true that Frank was going to marry Miss 
Keir. And so you have been hearing it too. But 
oh, why didn’t you see Frank, and find out the 
truth? And Miss Keir—I hope you’ve found out 
something about her. Dear, dear! I wish we 
knew her. Mrs Campbell could tell me very 
little about her, but she says she is very nice and 
very pretty. Does she live in Whitetord? Do, 
my dears, tell me all you ’ve heard.’ 

‘I can’t say that I have heard anything, mamma,’ 
said Kate; ‘and I really can’t believe all that 
Harriet has heard.’ 

‘Then Harriet has heard something; I’m so 
glad!’ 

‘Yes, indeed, you may well be glad, Lady 
Augusta. If it hadn’t been for me, Frank might 
actually have been engaging himself to this girl 
befote we knew anything about it. Thanks to 
me, that has been prevented, at least ;? and Mrs 
Everard settled herself consequentially on the 
sofa, partly recovering her complacency as she 
discovered that most of the tale still remained for 
her totell. ‘ Well, we went to call at Mrs Richard- 
son’s. Frank, you know, had promised to meet 
us there; but he was on duty, or something, and 
couldn’t come. But Miss Keir was there ’—— 

‘Was she? And you saw her? What is she 
like? Were you pleased with her? Were you 
introduced to her ?’. 

‘Introduced to her! No. Luckily, I managed 
to prevent that, though Kate was on the point of 
a to her, when I went up to them, and got 

te to come away. Think how awkward it 
would have been if I hadn’t done so! Kate had 
been admiring some work of Miss Keir’s, but 
fortunately I had been talking to one of the Miss 
Smiths ; and seeing that I wasn’t so ready to be 
charmed with her as Kate seemed to be, Miss 
Smith very properly gave me a hint about her 


flirtation with Frank. You may believe I tried to 
hear as much as I could ; and if I hadn’t been so 
afraid of Kate’s beginning to talk to the girl, I 
might have had time to hear more. But I found 
out that she lives with some old aunt at a shabb 
little place, about a mile on this side of Whiteford, 
called Holly Bank. We noticed it as we drove 
home ; an ugly, dull, gloomy-looking house, stand- 
ing back from the road behind a high wall, 
amongst some scrubby evergreens, with a wooden 
gate and a trumpery little avenue. Quite a poor 

lace, and they must be quite poor sort of people, 

he aunt, they say, is a very odd old woman, who 
visits nobody, and belongs to some vulgar set 
of dissenters, and has meetings of them in her 
house; and Miss Keir is an orphan, and quite 
dependent on her—in fact, I suppose, a sort of 
humble companion. Imagine Frank allowing 
himself to be caught by such a girl!’ 

‘Harriet, interrupted Kate warmly, ‘all that 
you have heard ee Miss Keir’s home and 
position may be quite true ; but I am certain that 
it isn’t true that she has been trying to “catch” 
Frank, as you call it. She is a nice girl—I am 
sure of it—and a lady. I say it is a shame to 
speak of her as you did to Everard, and as you 
are doing now.’ 

‘O yes,’ sneered her sister-in-law; ‘Kate has 
quite fallen in love with her too, and has been 
raving about her beautiful eyes and her brunette 
complexion all the way home. I believe she is 
quite willing that Frank should marry her.’ 

‘No, I don’t say that.‘ I don’t know enough 
about her, But I do wish that’ Kate walked 
to the window without finishing her sentence. Per- 
haps she was not quite sure of what she meant 
to say; perhaps she was prudent enough to be 
unwilling to prolong the dispute with her irritable 
sister-in-law. But as she looked at Harriet’s sour, 
plain visage, and listened to her hard, peevish voice, 
and thought of her wearisome drive that day, and 
of the uncongenial companionship to which she was 
condemned at home by her eldest brother’s marriage 
of convenience, she could not help feeling that 
a marriage of another kind might introduce a 
pleasanter element into the family circle, even if 
it should be in some respects undesirable. And as 
she recollected Miss Keir’s grace and gentleness, 
her low, pleasant-toned voice, her sweet, soft, dark 
face, with its lovely liquid eyes, which had at once 
appealed to her own keen, artistic taste for beauty, 
and had, fortunately, perhaps, charmed her before 
she became aware that the pretty face had also 
captivated her brother, she owned to herself that 
she would have been very glad indeed if they 
could have afforded to disregard all less sentimental 
considerations, and welcome the portionless girl to 
Ellisdean as a new sister. 

Lady Augusta in the meantime had been divided 
between her own secret longing for anew daughter- 
in-law, her strong inclination to be pleased with 
the description of Miss Keir, and her dread of 
Frank’s making what his sensible brother would be 
sure to call a foolish marriage. ‘I am afraid it 
will never do. Poor Frank! If he only had a 
little money,’ she sighed. 

‘But he can have no money at all to speak of, 
you know,’ said Mrs Everard serenely. ‘And s0 
it has been very foolish of him to pay attentions to 
a girl who, of course, hasn’t a penny. Why, he 
might have seen, even by her dress, that she could 
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have nothing! She wears some common black 
stuff, without a bit of trimming, and the shape of 
her bonnet is a year old. And she had no furs, 
though to-day was quite cold—it made one shiver 
to look at her. 

‘Poor thing, said Lady Augusta; seeming to like 
Miss Keir all the better for the simplicity of her 
dress, as Harriet complacently smoothed her own 
showy velvet and ermine. 

‘And on the whole, concluded the latter, ‘I 
assure you we have quite made an escape, thanks 
tome. For—I haven't told you yet, by-the-bye, 
—we met Everard just after leaving Mrs Richard- 
son’s, and I told him all about it, and advised 
him to go and speak to Frank at once. He 
said he would, and when he comes bask, we shall 
hear what is to be done. For my part, I should like 
to know what people would have said if they had 
seen Kate talking to Miss Keir’ 

‘Here comes Everard,’ said Kate, as her brother 
was seen riding up the avenue. 

‘I am sure I hope there has been nothing un- 
pleasant between him and Frank,’ said the anxious 


mother. 


‘And I hope, said Harriet, ‘we shall hear that I 
have got this flirtation put a stop to, Yes, youmay 
all be very much obliged to me.’ 

No one answered her; ang she was suffered to 
talk on in much the same self-gratulating strain, 
while the other two waited uneasily for the arrival 
of the eldest son, who, though his father was still 
alive, was already the real head of the household, 
for old Mr Crawtord, a paralytic invalid, remained 
chiefly shut up within his own rooms, and took 
searcely any a in domestic affairs. Lady 
Augusta often felt as if she herself, as well as her 
husband, had been deposed from her due station a 
little earlier than was needful ; but she loved peace 
and quietness, and would no more have complained 
openly of the petty daily encroachments on her own 
prerogative by her son’s wife, than she would have 
complained of the assumption of his father’s 
authority which was justifiable in her son. So long 
as family quarrels could be avoided, Everard satis- 
fied, Harriet kept in tolerable good-humour, and 
Frank prevented from breaking into avowed 
mutiny, she was willing enough to submit to any 
sacrifice of her own comfort and dignity. Her 
heart failed her now as she sat expecting Everard’s 
approach, and trying to think what she should 
say to him to excuse Frank’s folly, and perhaps 
obstinacy—supposing it to be the case that he had 
really fallen in love with this ineligible young lady 
—and what she should say to Frank to soothe him 
under his brother’s reproofs and remonstrances, the 
next time he came to Ellisdean. Her thoughts on 
these two points grew more and more confused and 
despairing as her elder son came in, and with a 
grave face, which seemed to betoken that his em- 
bassy had not been a satisfactory one, walked 
leisurely up to the group near the fire. 

Everard Crawford resembled neither mother nor 
sister. He was a slight undersized man of about 
five-and-thirty, The face, so far as the shape of 
the features went, was good, and might have been 
called handsome, if the want of animation in the 
cold light-blue eyes, and the want of geniality in the 
expression of the lips, even when they wore their 
pleasantest smile, had not made it seem insignif- 
icant, if not exactly disagreeable. He was gentle- 
manly, quiet and courteous in manner, not talka- 


tive, but not silent, affable without being frank, 
good-tempered, and generally tolerant of less ex- 
cellent tempers in others. He was well educated, 
fond of books, and had written on some political 
and scientific questions; he was a good son, an 
attentive brother, and a model husband to an 
unamiable wife; while his management of the 
property which had, as it were, already come into 
his hands, was often held up as an example to less 
shrewd and practical neighbouring lairds. He had 
never been known to have a quarrel with anybody, 
and yet, perhaps, a less popular man could not 
have been found in the county, though it was 
only in his own home and amongst his own 
dependants that the true reason of this indefinite 
dislike felt towards him elsewhere became promi- 
nently manifested. His father and mother indeed, 
who were both proud of him in spite of their 
consciousness of being uncomfortably afraid of 
him, did their best to persuade themselves and 
others that Everard’s ‘ peculiarities’ only argued an 
excess of virtue. He was ‘so prudent,’ said old 
Mr Crawford, who knew that at his son’s age he 
had been too much wanting in such prudence ; 
‘so clever and economical,’ said poor Lady Augusta, 
after she had been listening in meek tribulation te 
his remarks on the wastefulness of the cook or the 
carelessness of a housemaid; ‘rather fidgety and 
particular sometimes, said Kate, who, having been 
accustomed from her childhood to venerate his 
judgment, still clung to her early faith. But the 
younger brother, who found himself very incon- 
veniently dependent on Everard’s generosity and 
good-will, held to the briefly expressed public 
opinion that he was ‘a screw;’ and the farmers 
and crofters, as they puzzled over some unpalat- 
able though unanswerable provisions in their new 
leases, would mutter—not, perhaps, without a 
certain appreciative admiration of the very quality 
at which they grumbled—that the young laird 
was ‘a grippy body, though he’s fair-spoken 
enough.’ 

The one person at Ellisdean who stood in no 
awe of him, or who at least ventured to worry and 
contradict him, was his wife, though she alone had 
no cause to complain of his interference with her 
special tastes and follies. He had been disappointed 
in the fortune she brought him, and his unfailing 
command of temper under the provocation she 
often gave him, and indulgence of her whims, 
whether expensive or not, might fairly enough be 
attributed to his affection for her. At the same 
time, as there happened to be a good chance of her 
succeeding to more money, with power to do 
with it as she pleased, it was not impossible that 
he felt it to be his best policy to keep her in good- 
humour. 

‘Well, Everard, well?’ she began, impatiently, 
almost before he reached the fireside ; ‘what have 
you got to tell us? Have you seen Frank ?’ 

Yes, I’ve seen Frank.’ 

‘Well, and you spoke to him, of course? I 
daresay he was surprised. Did he deny that he 
had been paying attention to Miss Keir? 

‘No, he didn’t deny it, but’—— 

‘There; I was sure of it! I told you so, Kate, 
though you wouldn’t believe me. I was certain 
Frank had been foolish. And wasn’t it lucky, 


Everard, that I found out what was going on ; and 


wasn’t I right to tell you?’ 
‘Of course, you were quite right, my dear.’ 
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‘There!’ And Harriet threw another triumphant 
glance at her sister-in-law. 

Lady Augusta looked more and more unhappy. 
‘So it has only been a flirtation after all,’ she half 
murmured. ‘Such a nice, pretty girl, too, as she 
must be if he admires her so much. It seems such 
a pity.’ 

‘But, mother,’ said Everard, adroitly seizing the 
chance he had been hoping for, of telling what he 
had to tell in a way which should at the same 
time convey some propitiatory compliment to his 
wife, whose displeasure at his news he wished to 
soothe ; and indeed it was his uncertainty about 
how to manage this delicate manceuvre which had 
been causing him to look so serious—‘ surely, from 
what Harriet has told you, you must have guessed 
that this affair is something more than a flirtation. 
Harriet saw it at once, and most prudently en- 
lightened me ; and so, fortunately, 1’ve been able 
to talk the matter over with Frank, and also to 
make some inquiries which I shouldn't have 
thought of making but for what Harriet had 
already heard. And so, I’m glad to be able to tell 

ou all, that I think Frank is likely to be a very 
ucky fellow—more lucky, indeed, than he deserves, 
for, as Harriet says, he has certainly been foolish 
in some ways. hy, it seems he has been 
allowing himself to fall in love with this young 
lady without considering—until within the last 
day or two—if he could afford to marry her or not. 
And even now it won’t do for him to be too 
sanguine. If he doesn’t gain her aunt’s consent to 
it, the affair can’t go on, and as yet he hasn't 
troubled himself even to make old Miss Gilmour's 
acquaintance. So, though I hope there may be 
no difficulties in that quarter, we can’t be quite 
sure yet of his success. As to Miss Keir herself, 
we must hope that he has made pretty sure of his 
ground there; and yet, from all that I can hear, he 
doesn’t seem to have got any very great encourage- 
ment. But he is eager that you should see her, 
mother, and be introduced to her, and he wants 
ou to go into Whiteford to-morrow, to some 
Seams, at which she is to be. He will meet you 
there, and I leave you to hear the rest of his story 
from himself. I’ve promised to ete to my 
father, and arrange about paying Frank’s debts and 
raising the money for his promotion, so as to put 
him in a position to marry. And so, if there are 
no difficulties on the other side, and if you find 
Miss Keir only half as charming as Frank repre- 
sents her to be, I suppose, mother, you will soon 
have another daughter-in-law at Ellisdean.’ 

Everard had lengthened out his speech on 

urpose, and the mute amazement into which it 
had thrown his audience, had favoured his inten- 
tion of giving his wife a little time to recover from 
her first anger at the unexpected tenor of his 
communication, before uttering her sentiments 
regarding it. But his concluding sentence had 
spoilt everything. Harriet did not speak. She 
was still too confounded for words. But her pale 
face grew paler with rage and mortification as she 
h her own husband, on whose support of her 
contemptuous opinion of Miss Keir she had been 
counting, talk of her as ‘charming,’ even though 
he was only reporting some of Frank’s lover- 
thapsodies, and anticipate the coming to Ellisdean 
of a new daughter, whose youth and beauty had 
already awakened in her own breast the jealous 
dislike with which Mrs Everard regarded every one 


whose attractions were likely to rival her own. 
Perhaps it was fortunate for the peace of the 
Ellisdean family that she had sufficient vanity not 
to be afraid of being compared with Kate. But 
she knew that she would have no chance beside 
Miss Keir. In spite, too, of all Everard’s soothing 
observations on the subject of her own interference 
in Frank’s love affair, it was galling enough to 
discover that by sending her husband straight to 
his brother as she had done, she had only been 
helping on what she had intended to put back. 

While she sat, still speechless with anger, Lady 
Augusta and Kate were also experiencing a rather 
startling revulsion of feeling. The first surprise 
and satisfaction at hearing Everard speak of 
Frank’s choice with ——— instead of dis- 
pleasure, presently yielded to a still greater sur- 
prise, mingled with some consternation. Was it 
possible that the wise elder brother had been so 
suddenly carried away by fraternal sympathy as to 
forget, for the first time in his life, the value of 
money, and its especial value to the improvident 
Frank? Now that it seemed to be almost settled 
that the luckless younger son, the treasure and 
torment of the family, the apple of his mother’s 
eye, and the anxiety of her heart, was to marry a 
girl of whom they knew no more than that she was 
pretty and penniless, the mother and sister began 
to think of those objections to the match which 
they had hitherto with some perversity been almost 
ignoring. 

‘Everard, dear,’ began Lady Augusta falteringly, 
‘I’m so glad. You know how anxious I’ve been 
that dear Frank should marry. And I’m so sur- 
prised—I never expected you to be pleased. I’m 
sure I hope his father will be satisfied ; and of 
course, if you approve—— Only—only Harriet 
said that Miss Keir had some odd relations; and 
she is very poor, isn’t she? And Frank, poor dear 
fellow, even if he gets his captaincy—— I’msure, 
Everard, I’ve heard you say that unless he married 
somebody with a little money, you didn’t know 
how he was to manage.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Harriet at last, with a gasp of relief, 
as the consoling picture of her brother-in-law and 
his beautiful young wife brought to condign poverty 
and humiliation rose before her eyes ; ‘ Ttold you! 
Miss Keir hasn’t a farthing.’ 

‘No; you are right. She has no money, I 
believe, and therefore, as I said just now, there will 
be a good deal to arrange before we can look on 
this marriage as a settled thing. Everything 
depends on old Miss Gilmour. I’ve been thinking, 
mother, whether it wouldn’t be well for you to 
call at Holly Bank’ 

‘Call at Holly Bank! O dear—do you think 
Frank will wish me to get acquainted with all Miss 
Keir’s relations ? Of course, if he and you want me 
to do so’-—— 

‘You will only have to make acquaintance with 
Miss Gilmour. Miss Keir has no other relations 
alive whom I know of—whom Frank knows of, I 
should say. It will be necessary to pay her aunt 
some attention. She is a rather peculiar old lady, 
I believe, but I’ve no doubt she is a lady. Gil- 
mour’s not a bad name. As to her wevellehttien 


they only make it more advisable that we should, 
for Frank’s sake, try to humour her, and overcome 
any objections she may make to the match,’ 
‘Objections !’ repeated Kate indignantly—‘ objec- 
tions to her niece’s marrying Frank!’ And Kate’s 
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sisterly pride inclined her for the moment to share 
Harriet’s resentment against even the unoffending 
Miss Keir. 

‘Well, yes; it’s not quite impossible that she 
may think her niece might do better than marry 
him. Miss Keir has no money, but ’—and Everard 
glanced somewhat anxiously at his wife’s face, know- 
ing well that her antipathy towards Miss Keir was 
just as likely to be increased as diminished by that 
final summing up of the whole question, with which 
it was now time that they should all be acquainted 
—‘her aunt has a great deal. I told you I had 
made some inquiries on the subject, and I’ve heard, 
on what I consider good authority, that Miss Gil- 
mour, though she chooses to live quietly—even 
penuriously, my informant told me—is in reality 
possessed of a considerable fortune—that her niece, 
whom she has educated, and, as one may say, 
adopted, is her only relation, and consequently, that 
it is to be supposed she will be her heiress. At all 
events, she can afford to give her a handsome dowry 
if she likes; and, on the whole, I think we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on Frank’s chances of making 
about as satisfactory a marriage as we could wish. 
Only, you must remember, my dear mother, nothing 
is quite settled yet. You will see Miss Keir to- 
morrow, and of course you had better be pleasant 
to her. But Frank hasn’t proposed yet, though he 
means todo so as soon as possible. It will be time 
enough for you to ask her here, as I see by your 
face you’re quite ready to do, when we know that 
she is engaged to him, and what old Miss Gilmour 
has to say about it’ 


CHAPTER II. 


The bazaar was in all its glory; the tide of 
buying and selling, bargaining and badgering, of 
laughter, flirtation, and folly, was at its height. 
It was about three o'clock, at which hour Frank 
Crawford had promised to meet his mother and 
her party at the door of the hall. Lady Augusta 
and Kate arrived almost at the specified moment, 
but Frank was nowhere to be seen. 

‘It’s Miss Keir’s fault, I suppose,’ laughed Kate, 
as she and her mother made the best of their way 
unescorted through the crowd, which was by this 
time inconveniently large. ‘If we knew in what 
direction to look for her, we should probably have 
a chance of meeting Frank. But how lucky it is 
that Harriet didn’t come with us! She would 
have been so cross with him for his careless- 
ness,’ 

Mrs Everard had staid at home, much to the 
secret relief of the two, who enjoyed escaping for 
a whole afternoon from her society a great deal 
more than they ventured to confess to each other. 
She had caught cold the day before, or chose to 
fancy she had done so, though Kate suspected 
that the cold was a pretext for avoiding the neces- 
sity of allowing herself to be introduced to Miss 
Keir. However that might be, she had been 
left to expend on her maid and her husband 
some of the ill-humour which had possessed her 
since the preceding day, and which all Everard’s 
tact and temper were being devoted to soothe, not 
as yet with much success, for in spite of all argu- 
ments, the idea of another heiress being introduced 
into the family was not quite so palatable to her 
as to her husband, whom Frank’s good-fortune was 
likely to relieve from the duty of increasing the 


trifling patrimony which was all that the younger 
brother would inherit on his father’s death. 

‘Poor Harriet !’ said Lady Augusta. ‘It’s such 
a pity she and Frank don’t get on better; but she’s 
delicate, poor thing, and that makes one impatient, 
you know. But 1 do wish we could see Frank. 
And Miss Keir! Are you sure, Kate, you don’t 
see Miss Keir anywhere? Do tell me, my dear, 
what she is like, that I may know her. Look 
there !—who is that nice-looking little girl with a 
pink bonnet? Or there !—there’s a young lady at 
that table with a blue dress and such pretty hair ! 
There!—she’s trying to sell that fender-stool. 
Come this way, Kate ; we’ll go and buy it, and 
that will be an introduction.’ 

‘ For goodness’ sake, mother, don’t talk of buying 
that hideous thing! That isn’t Miss Keir, or any 
one the least like her. She isn’t little; she is 
rather tall; and she has dark eyes, and the very 
darkest auburn hair—real auburn, you know, not 
fair at all, like that young lady’s; and as to blue 
dresses and pink bonnets, you needn’t look at 
them ; she is much more likely to be in black. 
Come ; we had better go and wait in some corner 
until Frank finds us. I see an empty bench near 
that table ; if we sit down there, I think he will 
see us, and we shall be a little out of the crowd. 
It’s no use wandering up and down here longer.’ 

‘Very well, my dear,’ said Lady Augusta, who 
was already tired with the unwonted exertion of 
steering her own way through a strange room, 
and would have been glad to sit down anywhere. 
‘I’m so glad Harriet didn’t come, for this is the 
most fatiguing business——_ Ah, this 7s a com- 
fort!’ and she sank down on the bench, and leaned 
back against the table, close to the end of which it 
was placed, her portly shoulders causing some dis- 
arrangement in the rear of her position, and oblig- 
ing a young lady who had been already more than 
half hidden behind a screen of dangling knitted 
shawls and sofa blankets, to squeeze herself still 
further into a corner, where she became entirely 
invisible, although there was only the breadth of 
the table and the thickness of the aforesaid woollen 
barrier between her and the two ladies who had 
suddenly established themselves in her vicinity. 

At first, the girl scarcely noticed them ; she was 
busied in counting over the contents of the money- 
box belonging to the table at which she was help- 
ing, her post being that of treasurer, and in writing 
numbers on little slips of paper in preparation for 
anensuing raffle. So two or three minutes passed. 
Lady Augusta was recovering her breath, and enjoy- 
ing her rest ; Kate was looking out anxiously for 
her brother ; the girl in the corner behind them 
was bending over her , om and pencil. 

‘There he is!’ anid, ate suddenly. ‘He sees 
us ; he is coming to us.’ 

“And Miss Keir!’ exclaimed Lady Augusta 
eagerly. ‘Is she coming too?’ 

‘No; heisalone. Heis looking vexed, mamma, 
I am afraid—perhaps Miss Keir isn’t here after 
all. Indeed, I begin to think she can’t have come, 
for I see this is Mrs Richardson’s table, where I 
believe she was to be, and she is certainly not 
here.’ 

‘Not here at all! Then I shan’tsee her! How 
disappointing !—My dear Frank, is she not here? 
Oh, my dear boy, I came in on purpose to meet 
her and be introduced to her; and I’m so glad ;’ 
and Lady Augusta grasped her son’s hand, and 
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looked up in his pleasant handsome face, the 
cloud on which began to clear away as he met 
her smile of fond maternal pride and congratula- 
tion. 

‘S86 you’re pleased, mother? That’s all right. 
But it’s not all right either. I’ve made you come 
in to no purpose. I—lI thought she was sure to be 
here to-day.’ His brow became gloomy again, and 
the tone of his voice was slightly bitter, though he 
was trying to hide his mortification. 

‘Then she really isn’t here ?’ said Lady Augusta, 
her disappointment sufficiently evident. ‘But why 
hasn’t fa come ?’ 

‘Are you quite sure she hasn’t come ?’ said Kate 
soothingly, as she saw his vexation. ‘She may be 
in some corner—the room is so crowded.’ 

‘No, she isn’t in the room.— Well, what do you 
want to buy, mother, now that you have come 
into this vanity fair?’ 

‘Frank, I only came in because I wanted to see 
Miss Keir. Iam so disappointed. When am I to 
see her ?” 

‘I wish I could tell you, mother, dear. I can’t 
understand it,’ he burst out, his annoyance fairly 
getting the better of his resolution to conceal it. 
‘She all but promised. I told her you were to be 
here. She knows I wanted to introduce her to 
you, and—she seemed pleased. You saw her the 
other day—yesterday, was it?’ He turned to his 
sister as he spoke with a half-hostile glance, as if 
he was disposed to make her answerable for Miss 
Keir’s absence. ‘Everard said you had seen her and 
spoken to her. What did you - to her?’ 

‘I didn’t speak to her. I would have done so, if 
Harriet hadn’t hurried me away.’ 

‘Ah! was it Harriet, then? Is she here? Just 
like Harriet.’ 

‘My dear Frank,’ interrupted Kate, ‘it is rather 
hard to blame either of us because something or 
other has prevented Miss Keir’s coming to-day. I 
am still not quite sure that she isn’t here, for in 
this crowd you may very easily have missed her. 
Well, don’t look so impatient ; but suppose we ask 
Mrs Richardson ?” 

‘No, no, my dears ; recollect what Everard said 
this morning, Kate,’ said Lady Augusta nervously. 
‘He bade us be very careful how we talked to 
Mrs Richardson or anybody ; and I’m sure when I 
met Mrs Campbell a few minutes ago, I was quite 
in a fright lest she should speak again of what she 
told me yesterday. Everard says that until every- 
thing is settled, the less we talk about Miss Keir 
the better; and we must do as he advises, you 
know, though really it’s very hard not to be 
allowed to as 4 questions at all about her.’ 

* Questions ! hat questions are there to ask ?’ 
Frank said impatiently. ‘Don’t let Everard put 
his haggling notions into your heads. He wanted 
me to wait until I found out what fortune her 
aunt would give her. Fortune! Ifyou could but 
see her!” 

*I am dying to see her, Frank,’ said his mother 
meekly. ‘I am sure she must be charming, and I 
am quite longing to have her for my daughter.’ 

‘Mother, I wish she could see you ;’ and Frank 
patted his mother’s hand, remorseful for his 
momentary loss of temper. ‘I think you could 
win her for me better than I’m likely to do. She 
knew I particularly wanted to meet her to-day, 
and she hasn’t come.’ 


‘But, Frank, it may not have been her fault, | 


again interposed his sister, anxious to cheer away 
his despondency, and indeed sure in her sisterl 
pride that there wasno reason for it. ‘Her aunt is 
peculiar, isn’t she? Perhaps some whim of hers 
is keeping her niece at home. Perhaps she 
is ill, or Miss Keir may have caught cold, or— 
O, a hundred things may have happened! Why 
should you fancy she doesn’t want to meet you, 
when you say she was pleased at the idea of 
being introduced to us! And yesterday she smiled 
and looked so happy when she saw me admiring 
her work.’ 

‘Did she ?’ said Frank, more cheerfully. 

‘Yes, of course. Come, Frank, you are too 
ridiculous. Why should you suppose she has 
staid away to-day on purpose ?’ 

‘Ah! but you don’t know. Confound all these 
people — here they come! It’s one of those 
abominable raffles, I suppose.—Come, mother ; we 
must go somewhere else ; there will be no more 
peace in this corner ;’ and giving his arm to Lady 
Augusta, he marched her off, with something like a 
returning smile on his lip, in spite of his grumbling 
tone. 

Then the girl who had been sitting in the corner 
near them, behind the table, rose and came hastily 
out of her retreat, as if she were afraid of losing 
the opportunity of escaping unobserved from the 
spot which she could not previously have quitted 
without disturbing Lady Augusta. The next 
moment, almost before she was aware of it, she 
found herself in the midst of the bustle of prepara- 
tion for the approaching rattle. 

‘Where are the number-tickets ? Has anybody 
written them? Oh—Miss Keir, have you got 
them? Now, what’s to be done? Somebody 
must draw them !’ 

‘Miss Keir! let Miss Keir stand forward and 
draw them,’ whispered some one to Mrs Richard- 
son. And as the girl stood for a moment confused 
and irresolute, the only silent one amongst the 
noisy, laughing group of assistants, there was a 
little buzz of curiosity and admiration outside the 
table among some strangers who had just come, 
and a whisper of: ‘What a pretty girl! Who is 
she ?” 

‘Miss Keir, we want you,’ said Mrs Richardson, 
smiling benignly. ‘How is your headache, dear ? 
Come, now—you must help us: you must be tired 
of sitting in that corner, and I see you are 
rested now, for you are looking quite blooming 
again. So, now, will you come and draw these 
tickets ?” 

There had been a little quarrel that morning 
between Mrs Richardson and Miss Keir, who, on 
the plea of a headache, had immediately, on arriv- 
ing at the table, requested to be allowed to remain 
in the background, and take no active part in the 
business of the day. She had indeed been busy 
enough, and the headache was no feigned one ; but 
Mrs Richardson, jealous for the success of her 
table, and who had been congratulating herself 
on having secured such an attraction as the appear- 
ance at it of the prettiest face in Whiteford, was 
naturally angry at Miss Keir’s mal-d-propos indis- 
position, and at her obstinate refusal to sell so 
much as a pen-wiper, and had not hitherto chosen 
to speak to her, or to render her any acknowledg- 
ment for the humble unobtrusive service she was 
patiently performing. On her sudden reappear- 
ance now, however, her good-humour returned. 
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‘Come, dear, we are waiting for you,’ she said 
coaxingly. ‘You must stand up here, that people 
may see you.—Dear me, there is Lady Augusta 
Crawford. I wish they would look round.—Per- 
haps, if you were to ask Mr Crawford to buy that 
lace of yours that Miss Crawford was admiring 
yesterday———_ But just now we must attend to 
the raffle’ 

‘Mrs Richardson, I must go home. Indeed, I 
don’t want to be disobliging, but—I ought to go 
home. My aunt—— I must not stay,’ 

*Not stay! Well, really, Miss Keir, I think it 
js a pity you troubled yourself to come at all. 
But of course, if you are so impatient to leave us, 
I shan’t detain you. Pray, do you disapprove of 
raffles? Or perhaps you are afraid that your aunt 
will disapprove? But you might have done some- 
thing, I think, to help us,’ 

‘T am very sorry’—— She stopped, vexed, em- 
barrassed, and tempted, sorely tempted to agree to 
stay. Why should she seem selfish and disagree- 
able? Mrs Richardson had been kind and friendly ; 
why should she appear ungrateful and ungracious ? 
And if she staid, the Crawfords were sure to see 
her. Through all her perplexity and secret trouble, 
her heart was still fluttering with wondering joy 
at the brief talk which she had overheard. Had 
Lady Augusta and her daughter actually come in 
from Ellisdean on purpose to meet her—on purpose 
to shew her how ready they were to welcome her 
into the family? And did Frank Crawford really 
mean to ask her to marry him—not merely to flirt 
with her, as some kindly disposed person had 
hinted to her the day before? That hint had at 
least done her some service. It had opened her 
eyes to the fact that Mr Crawford’s behaviour to 
her was exciting remark, and it had also awakened 
her to some understanding of the state of her own 
heart. The discovery had been startling enough. 
In her ignorance of the world and the ways of 
society—she was three-and-twenty, but had lived 
shut up in her-aunt’s dull home ever since leaving 
school—she had not guessed, as most girls would 
have been quick to guess, why it was that during the 
= few weeks, in which she had for the first time 

een drawn into company, from which her aunt 
had always kept aloof, she seemed to be constantly 
meeting young Crawford. Nor had she thought 
of asking herself why these meetings were becom- 
ing so pleasant to her. She had not many pleasures, 
and it was perhaps natural that when a stray sun- 
beam broke on her chilly, colourless daily life, she 
should welcome it with somewhat heedless en- 
thusiasm. It was plain enough to everybody, and 
delightfully evident to Frank himself, that she 
enjoyed his attentions. Yet, though he had good 
reason to be satisfied with her reception of them, 
her very simplicity and openness, her freedom 
from girlish shyness and constraint, caused him 
some misgivings, and these misgivings he was even 
now imparting to his sister, who was still arguing 
against his arguments, and proving to him, as 
indeed he was quite willing she should do, that 
Miss Keir’s absence need not be taken as a sign of 
her indifference. 

All the time, whilst they were gradually dis- 
appearing in the crowd, and talking too earnestly 
to look round, Miss Keir’s eyes were following 
them, until they passed out of sight, and the 
passionate longing of her heart was to go after 
them, to contrive some way of meeting them, of 


letting them see that she was in the room—of, in 
a word, undoing all that she had been striving to 
do through that long weary day. She had come 
to the bazaar only “because she could not have 
staid away without exciting her aunt’s curiosity, 
and bringing on herself a shower of questions and 
sarcastic comments on her whimsical readiness to 
forego the amusement on which her mind had 
been apparently so bent. Miss Gilmour had made 
many difficulties about agreeing to allow her 
niece to go to anything so foolish and frivolous ; 
but having once grudgingly consented, she would 
have been displeased to find that she was to be 
deprived of the satisfaction of grumbling over her 
concession. So the girl had no choice now but 
to come. But she came with the determination of 
avoiding Frank Crawford, though she had found 
out by this time what such sudden, resolute avoid- 
ance of him would cost her ; and to carry out her 
determination, she had managed to steal into the 
room unnoticed, and to take up her position where 
she knew that there was little chance of his dis- 
covering her. All she had to do now was to slip 
away again as quietly as she had come, and make 
the best of her way home to Holly Bank. 

But why must she thus steal away from the very 
people whom in her heart she was most desirous 
of meeting? She could not help hesitating. How 
little she had expected to have to listen, as she 
had just been doing, to Lady Augusta Crawford’s 
own words about her—to hear the kindly old lady 
speak of her eagerness to see her, and to welcome 
her as a daughter! Since her own mother’s death, 
the lonely girl had found no one who wanted her 
for a daughter. Her aunt had educated and 
maintained her, but it was as a useful drudge and 
companion, not by any means as an adopted child. 
Just now she was perhaps as much in love with 
old Lady Augusta as with her son ; and as to Kate 
Crawford, she had already fallen in love with her 
for the pleasant looks and courteous manner, 
which had contrasted so agreeably the day before 
with Mrs Everard Crawford’s haughtiness. As she 
saw her and her mother walk away, she could 
almost have cried at what seemed her own ingrati- 
tude and meanness in not having discovered her- 
self to them, and expressed to them some at least 
of her feelings towards them; though how she 
was to have’ managed the awkward and difficult 
manoeuvre of introducing herself to them, and how 
she would have got through the rest of the inter- 
view, she could not imagine. 

But why could she not wait, in the hope of a 
happy chance bringing them again near each 
other? If she could but meet them, say one word 
of gratitude to kind Lady Augusta, one sentence 
of penitent self-exculpation to Frank! No; she 
did not care much, after all, about exculpating 
herself. She had been wrong and foolish in her 
behaviour to him; there could be no doubt of 
that, and she was willing to confess it. But if 
she could only ask him to forgive her for having 
unwittingly deceived him into fancying that she 
meant to encourage him! And yet, what good 
would such an explanation do? Would it not be 
best to save him the mortification, and herself the 
pain of the necessary rejection of the offer she 
now knew he was ready to make to her ? 

As to her own pain, she could scarcely be said 
to have saved herself any, as she at last hastily 
put in practice her first intention, and, excusing 
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herself to Mrs Richardson as she best could, got 
away from the table, and succeeded in leaving the 
hall without seeing anything more of the Craw- 
fords. Presently she was on her homeward road, 
leaving Whiteford, and the bazaar, and some at 
least of her troubles and difficulties behind her. 

‘I am safe now. I shall not meet him again, 
for I shall not be going into Whiteford—per- 
haps for a long time. People will have nothing 
more to say of us now, and by-and-by it will all 
be forgotten—and he will forget too—and—and— 
that will be much better than if I had allowed 
him to speak to me to-day; as if I only 
wanted to have the miserable little satisfaction of 
making him propose to me, and of shewing to 
these spiteful people who said he was only flirting 
with me, that he meant more than that! Satis- 
faction! Ah, there is no satisfaction anywhere ! 
If I had only guessed in time! Now, how can I 
help thinking of him, and—how can | help being 
wretched ?’ 

Gradually her hurried pace grew slower, as she 
yielded herself up more and more to the dull 
despairing thoughts which crowded on her. It 
was per i cold, bleak, and somewhat stormy 
day. She had hardly left the town when it began 
to rain, and soon the rain became so heavy that 
even her troubles of mind did not make her quite 
insensible to the perilous circumstances of her 
best dress and her one Sunday bonnet. She was 
standing still, hesitating whether to hurry on, or 
to return and seek shelter in a shop, but half 
afraid of turning back, and in the meantime getting 
drenched, when round a corner of the road came 
the Ellisdean carriage; and before she had presence 
of mind to decide on anything but on getting to 
the side of the road out of its way, it had come 
up to where she was standing, and Kate, looking 
out, had seen and recognised her. 

The next minute the carriage was stopped, and 

Kate herself, in spite of the rain, got out and came 
back towards her. By this time, in her confusion, 
Miss Keir was walking on again towards Holly 
Bank. Kate looked a little confused and embarrassed 
too. She had stopped the carriage almost before 
she knew what she was going to do, and before she 
had time to explain to her mother the reason of her 
sudden seizure of the check-string. But now, as she 
stood beside Miss Keir, in the pouring rain, her 
natural frankness and good-nature soon overcame 
the little feeling of annoyance at her own impul- 
siveness. She held out her hand—all the more 
readily because she saw that Miss Keir was blushing 
shyly too, and looking even prettier than she had 
done the day before in Mrs Richardson’s drawing- 
room. 
‘She is lovely!’ thought Kate triumphantly. 
‘How pleased mamma will be ; and then, with 
pleasant politeness, she offered a seat in the 
nee gu orgetting, in her satisfaction at this unex- 
pected meeting, that no formal introduction having 
as yet passed between them, she was perhaps press- 
ing matters on a little indiscreetly. 

Miss Keir, completely taken by surprise, could 
only say : ‘Thank you, and look flurried, and shyer, 
and prettier than ever. Kate laughed cheerfully. 

‘Come ; it’s too wet for ceremony.—Mother, this 
is Miss Keir.—Please get in, Miss Keir.—Drive to 
Holly Bank’ Then Kate followed her bewildered 

rize into the carriage, and seated herself opposite 
er, Miss Keir having already been drawn down on 


the seat beside Lady Augusta by that lady herself, 
who, in her own delight and surprise, kept holding 
her hand and looking very much inclined to take 
her at once into her motherly arms. 

They were all silent, however, for a minute or 
two. Kate, remembering Everard and his wise 
cautions, was a little frightened at what she had 
done, and puzzled how to commence conversation ; 
uneasy, too, as she noticed a threatening quiver in 
the lines of the pretty face opposite her. She hoped 
Miss Keir’s agitation—for it was plain enough she 
was considerably agitated—would not end in a burst 
of tears, That might indeed precipitate affairs 
rather inconveniently, But why should the girl 
ery, and why in the world had they not seen her at 
the bazaar? Then it occurred to her that possibly 
the failure of the scheme for meeting her there 
might have something to do with her tears, 

But Miss Keir was not crying. She could not 
help her lip trembling, and she did not venture to 
raise her eyes, lest a tear should make its escape, 
and hang on the thick dark fringes which Kate was 
just then longing to paint. But she was trying 
hard to be composed, and to think of some Little 
speech to make in return for their kindness, and 
thankfully conscious that the drive would soon be 
over. She might have acquitted herself with suffi- 
cient dignity if Lady Augusta, who never thought of 
hers, had not suddenly exclaimed, rather to her 
daughter’s consternation : ‘My dear, I am so de- 
lighted to know you. I was afraid I should not 
see you at all to-day, and I was so disappointed. 
But why didn’t you go to the bazaar? We looked 
everywhere for you, 

‘I was at the bazaar! O Lady Augusta, how 
kind you are !’ and she bent down and kissed the 
hand that held her own so caressingly, while one 
of the tears she had been keeping back all day 
ee on the ungloved wrist. 

‘What! you were there, and we never saw you! 
What will Frank say? O dear! I forgot—you 
don’t know, of course. But, my dear, don’t vex 
yourself. We have met now ; andifyou’ll tell me 
how it was we must have missed each other, I can 
explain it all to him, you know.—Yes, yes, Kate, 
I know what you mean, but after all, why shouldn’t 
I speak? Here’s this poor child fretting about 
something too, and why shouldn’t we try to under- 
stand each other? I’m sure we could understand 
each other very well ; couldn’t we, Miss Keir? But 
I don’t like calling you Miss Keir. What’s your 
Christian name, my dear ?” 

‘ Marian.’ 

‘Marian! Whata nice, pretty, simple name ! I’m 
glad you’ve got such a nice name. I don’t like 
foolish new-fashioned names, as Harriet does. You 
know my other daughter-in-law—I mean—— Why, 
this isn’t your home already ?’ 

‘Yes ; [live here. But, but, Lady Augusta’—— 
She stopped. How could she affect to migunder- 
stand the drift of Lady Augusta’s words, and yet 
how was she to signify her refusal of a proposal 
which had not yet been made her? The carriage 
had turned in at the gate of the short, narrow 
sweep leading to her aunt’s door ; there was little 
time for hesitation. 

‘Well, my love, I suppose we must part just 
now. I should like to have carried you home 
with me, but you must come to Ellisdean very 
soon. I’m quite eager to have you with us, and to 
shew you to Mr Crawford;’ and Lady Augusta 
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smilingly put up her hand to smooth the soft thick 
waves of darkest auburn hair, against which the 
single crimson rose in the little black lace bonnet 
nestled so becomingly, but which had become dis- 
ordered by the warfare of the day. The girl almost 
shrank from the soft motherly touch. Was it pos- 
sible that such love and happiness had come within 
her very grasp, and that she must reject them ? 

For a moment the struggle was too hard for her. 
‘O Lady Augusta, if I could come to you!’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘You shall come to us, of course; we must 
arrange about it. Let me see—this is Thursday. 
I wonder if Everard—— Don’t you think, Kate, 
that on Saturday-—— Yes, surely I might send 
the carriage on Saturday,’ 

‘No, no!’ interrupted Marian Keir, almost dis- 
courteously, as she felt how she was longing for 
the invitation she was refusing ; ‘I can’t come. 
Lady Augusta, I should have told you at once—I 
am only deceiving you. I am engaged to be mar- 
ried: I have been engaged for four years.’ 


SHORT SPEECHES AND CURT 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHEN people are driven half distracted with long 
speeches in and out of parliament, and sigh for 
brevity, it is delightful to call up recollections of 
the possibility of saying much to the point in few 
words. We sometimes wish that our accomplished 
legislators would take a lesson from the first speech 
of the Maori member of the New Zealand General 
Assembly: ‘England is a great nation, The Maoris 
are a great people. The English have called us to 
this great house. We sit here. They have pounded 
my cow at Wangunui. I have done.’ This was 
sufficiently brief ; but perhaps the shortest speech 
ever delivered in any legislative chamber was that 
of the member of the United States Congress, who, 
having got out this sentence: ‘Mr Speaker, the 
generality of mankind in general are disposed to 
exercise oppression on the generality of mankind in 
general,’ was pulled down to his seat by a friend, 
with the remark: ‘You’d better stop; you are 


. coming out of the same hole you went in at!’ 


Daniel Webster was apt to over-indulge himself 
at public dinners, bit managed, when called upon, 
to make a speech—if a brief one. At Rochester, 
New York, he once delighted the company with 
the following: ‘Men of Rochester, I am glad to 
see you, and I am glad to see your noble city. 
Gentlemen, I saw your falls, which I am told are 
one hundred and fifty feet high. That is a very 
interesting fact. Gentlemen, Rome had her Cesar, 
her Scipio, her Brutus, but Rome in her proudest 
days had never a waterfall a hundred and fifty feet 
high! Gentlemen, Greece had her Pericles, her 
Demosthenes, and her Socrates, but Greece in her 
palmiest days never had a waterfall a hundred and 
fifty feet high, Men of Rochester, go on! No 
people ever lost their liberties who had a waterfall 
a hundred and fifty feet high!’ On another 
occasion Webster finished up with: ‘Gentlemen, 
there’s the national debt—it should’be paid ; yes, 
regen it should be paid, I’ll pay it myself. 

ow much is it?’ In a similar strain, Pegg 
Potts, a fish-dealer, made her début as a public 
speaker on the opening of a new fish-market at 
Sunderland, and, considering all things, did not 
acquit herself badly, for this was her speech: ‘ God 


bless our fishermen, pilots, and sailors, and when 
they return from the deep waters may they reach 
the port in safety. God bless our working-men, 
and may they have plenty of work and good wages 
to buy fish and support their families. God bless 
the Prince of Wales and all the royal family. God 
save the Queen !’ 

Si: Arthur Helps somewhere suggests that clergy- 
men would be more successful in attacking the 
pockets of their flocks if they sent round the plates 
before instead of after the sermon, with the under- 
standing that if they gave liberally they should 
be let off from the sermon altogether. The ex- 
periment might be worth trying, although it would 
be unnecessary if charity sermons were modelled 
upon Swift’s well-known laconic appeal. A more 
modern instance of the efficacy of brevity in a good 
cause may be cited. M. Dupanloup, the eloquent 


O| Bishop of Orleans, preaching in behalf of the 


distressed workmen of Rouen, contented himself 
with saying: ‘This is no time for long sermons, 
but for good works. You are all acquainted with 
the calamities of those whose cause I have come 
this day to plead. Once upon a time a king, whose 
name is still cherished by us, said to his com- 

anions-in-arms, on whom he thought with reason 

e could rely: “My good friends, I am your king ; 
you are Frenchmen. Yonder is the enemy ; let us 
march!” I will not address you in other words 
to-day than these. I am your bishop; you are 
Christians. Yonder are, not our enemies, but our 
brethren who suffer. Let us flee to their succour !’ 
The result was the collection of more than six 
hundred pounds. Edwin, a once popular English 
actor, is credited with the authorship of one of the 
briefest of sermons, his text being: ‘Man is born 
to trouble as the sparks fly upwards’—‘I shall 
consider this discourse under three heads, First, 
man’s ingress into the world; secondly, man’s 
progress through the world ; thirdly, man’s egress 
out of the world ; and 


First—Man’s ingress into the world is naked and 
bare. 

Secondly—His progress through the world is trouble 
and care. 

Lastly—His egress out of the world is nobody knows 
where. 

If we do well here, we shall do well there ; 

I can tell you no more if I preach for a year.’ 


The last time Justice Foster went the Oxford 
circuit he dismissed the grand-jurymen to their 
work with: ‘Gentlemen—The weather is ex- 
tremely hot; I am very old, and you are well 
acquainted with your duty—practise it!’ Equally 
curt, if not quite so courteous, was the Irish Judge, 
who, after his two brethren had delivered opposite 
judgments at great length, said: ‘It is now my 
turn to declare my view of the case, and fortunately 
I can be brief. I agree with my brother J——, 
from the irresistible force of my brother B——’s 
arguments. In an action for slander, Justice 
Cresswell put the case to the jury in the emphatic 
words: ‘Gentlemen—The defendant’s a foul- 
mouthed fellow. What damages?’—an example 
of judicial brevity only to be matched by Baron 
Alderson’s address to a convicted prisoner who 
prayed that God might strike him dead where he 
stood if he were not innocent. After a moment’s 
silence, the judge sternly and coldly said: ‘ Prisoner 
at the bar, as Providence has not interposed in 
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behalf of society, the sentence of the court is, that 
you be transported for the term of twenty years.’ 
An American judge once intervened in an odd way 
to prevent a waste of words. He was sitting in 
chambers, and seeing, from the piles of papers in 
the lawyers’ hands that the first case was likely 
to be hardly contested, he asked: ‘What is the 
amount in question?’ ‘Two dollars,’ said the 

laintiff’s counsel. ‘I'll pay it, said the judge, 

anding over the money: ‘call the next case.’ 
He had not the patience of taciturn Sir William 
Grant, who, after listening for a couple of days to 
the ments of counsel as to the construction 
of an act, quietly observed when they had done: 
«The act is repealed.’ 

An inquisitive French bishop once caught a 

Tartar in the Duke de Roquelaire. The latter, 
ing in haste through Lyon, was hailed by the 
ishop with: ‘Hi! hi!’ The duke stopped. 
‘Where have you come from?’ inquired the pre- 
late. ‘Paris,’ said the duke. ‘ What is there fresh 
in Paris?’ ‘Green pease” ‘But what were the 
people saying when you left ?’? ‘Vespers.’ ‘Good- 
ness, man,’ broke out the angry questioner, ‘ who 
are you? Whatare youcalled?’ ‘Ignorant people 
call me Hi! Hi! gentlemen term me the Duke de 
Roquelaire—Drive on, postillion!’? One morning 
a& woman was shewn into Dr Abernethy’s room ; 
before he could speak, she bared her arm, saying: 
‘Burn’ ‘A poultice, said the doctor, Next 
day she called again, shewed her arm, and said : 
‘Better’ ‘Continue the poultice.’ Some days 
elapsed before Abernethy saw her again; then 
she said: ‘Well, your fee?’ ‘Nothing,’ quoth 
the great medico: ‘you are the most sensible 
woman I ever saw!’ Lord Aberdeen, the premier 
of the Coalition Ministry, was remarkable for the 
little use he made of his tongue. When, by way 
of reconciling him to accompany her on a sea-trip, 
the Queen smilingly observed: ‘I believe, my 
lord, you are not often sea-sick?’ ‘Always, madam,’ 
was the brief but significant reply. ‘ But,’ said Her 
Majesty, ‘not very sea-sick/’ ‘Very, madam,’ 
said the uncompromising minister. Wellington, 
we need hardly say, was not given to use too many 
words. One example of his economy this way will 
suffice. The Duke wrote to Dr Hutton for infor- 
mation as to the scientific acquirements of a young 
officer who had been soler tie instruction. The 
doctor thought he could not do less than answer 
the question verbally, and made an appointment 
accordingly. Directly Wellington saw him, he 
said : ‘1 am obliged to you, doctor, for the trouble 
you havetaken. Is —— fit forthe post?’ Clear- 
ing his throat, Dr Hutton began: ‘No man more 
so, my lord ; I can’ ‘ That’s quite sufficient,’ 
said Wellington : ‘I know how valuable your time 
is ; mine just now is equally so. I will not detain 
you any longer. Good-morning !’ 

Naturally, men of action are generally men of 
few words. Casar was not the only a 
borough’s Blenheim despatch would not fill a 
third of a newspaper column. Suvaroff’s despatch 
to the empress was in rhyme, and has been trans- 
lated : ‘Glory to God, glory to you. The fortress 
is taken ; I am here.’ This was excelled in brevity 
by the Hungarian general’s announcement of his 
defeat of Jellachich, the Ban of the Croats, which, 
put into English, was simply: ‘Bem beat Ban.’ 
Admiral Walton’s famous ‘ per margin’ despatch 


has its pendant in Hawke's ‘I have given the 
French a good drubbing ;’ and Napier’s punning 
‘Peccavi’ its fellow in Colin Campbell’s ‘I am 
in luck now!’ although we must own to having 
doubts as to the authenticity of one of these. 

Butler pronounced brevity to be good, whether 
we are or are not understood ; a dictum that capital 
letter-writer Mrs Cibber, of histrionic fame, did not 
accept, for writing to Garrick, she excuses her pro- 
lixity, saying : ‘ If I attempted to be laconic, I must 
either omit what I beni to say, or run the risk 
of expressing myself so as not to be understood ; 
besides, my mother taught me, when very young, 
that the farthest way about was the nearest way 
home, and you see the force of education!’ Some 
theatrical celebrities managed, nevertheless, to be 
both brief and intelligible. When Knight, by 
advice of an admirer, offered his professional 
services to Tate Wilkinson, the manager replied: 
‘Sir—I am not acquainted with any Mr Philli 
except a Quaker, and he is the last man in t 
world to recommend an actor to my theatre ; I don’t 
want you. Knight retorted: ‘I should as soon 
think of applying to a Methodist parson to preach 
for my benefit, as to a Quaker to recommend me to 
Mr Wilkinson ; I don’t want to come.” Twelve 
months after, the comedian received another epistle : 
‘ Mr Methodist Parson, I have a living that produces 
twenty-five shillings a week : will you hold forth _— 
T. W’ And the pair made a bargain of it. Some 
of these epistolary crackers are very amusing. Lord 
Berkeley wishing to apprise the Duke of Dorset of 
his changed condition, wrote : ‘Dear DorsetT—I 
have just been married, and am the happiest dog 
alive——BERKELEY. His interesting news being 
acknowledged with : ‘DEAR BERKELEY—Every dog 
has his day.—Dorset. Mr Kendall, sometime 
Uncle Sam’s Postmaster-general, wanting some in- 
formation as to the source of a river, sent the fol- 
lowing note to a village postinaster : ‘Srr—This 
department desires to know how far the Tombigbee 
river runs up /—Respectfully yours, &c.’ By return 
mail came: ‘Sir—The Tombigbee does not run up 
at all; it rans down.—Very respectfully yours, &c.’ 
Kendall not appreciating his subordinate’s humour, 
wrote again: ‘Smr—Your appointment as post- 
master is revoked ; you will turn over the funds, 
&c,. pertaining to your office to your successor.’ 
Not at all disturbed by his summary dismissal, the 
postmaster replied : ‘Sir—The revenues for this 
office for the quarter ending September 30 have 
been 95 cents ; its expenditure, same period, for 
tallow-candles and twine, 1°05 dollars. I trust my 
successor is instructed to adjust the balance.” His 
superior officer was probably as much disgusted 
with his precise correspondent as the American 
editor who, writing to a Connecticut brother : ‘Send 
full particulars of the flood’—meaning an inunda- 
tion at that place—received for reply : ‘You will 
find them in Genesis,’ A good specimen of Yankee 
brevity is the order received by a commissariat 
officer named Brown from a Colonel Boyd, which 
could scarcely have been couched in fewer words 
than : ‘ Brown—beef—Boyd ;’ the colonel receiving 
his supplies with a note running : ‘ Boyd—beef— 
Brown,’ 

Talleyrand acknowledged a pathetic letter from 
a lady-friend announcing her widowhood, with a 
note of two words ; ‘ Hélas! madame!’ And when 
the easily consoled dame wrote not very long after- 


wards soliciting his influence on behalt of an officer 
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she was about to marry, he merely replied: ‘ Ho! 
ho! madame!’ More satisfactory to the recipient 
was Lord Eldon’s note to his friend Dr Fisher of 
the Charterhouse : ‘ Dear Fisoer—I cannot, to- 
day, give you the preferment for which you ask.— 
Your sincere friend.—Expon. (Turn over)—I gave 
it you yesterday.’ Pleasant to all parties concerned 
was the correspondence between the Archbishop 
of York and the Bishop of Cork: ‘DEAR Cork— 
Please ordain Stanhope.—York.” ‘Dear York— 
Stanhope is ordained.—Cork.’ 

When a member of Lord North’s administration, 
Fox one night took the liberty of walking into one 
lobby while his chief went into the other. As he 
sat on the ministerial bench the next evering, one 
of the door-keepers handed hima note. Upon open- 
ing'it, the rebellious politician read: ‘ Sir—His 
Majesty has thought proper to order a new Com- 
mission of the Treasury, in which I do not find the 
name of Charles James Fox.—Nortu.’ Not more 
agreeable to the recipient was Henry Drummond’s 
answer to a letter asking him to join the advocates 
of the Maine Liquor Law: ‘Srr—I think the 
Maine Liquor Law perfectly detestable, and will do 
my best-to prevent its being adopted here.—Yours, 
H. Drummonb. Asarule, a man with a grievance 
is too proud of his wrongs to be laconic, but here 
is an exception to the rule. ‘Srr—I was a lieu- 
tenant with General Stanhope when he took 
Minorca in 1708, for which he was made a lord. I 
was a lieutenant with General Blakeney when he 
lost Minorca in 1756, for which he was made a 
lord. I am a lieutenant still!’ Surely such an 
appeal ought to have proved resistless, almost as 
resistless as that of the dying dramatist: ‘Drar 
Bos—I have not anything to leave thee to per- 
petuate my memory but two helpless girls. Look 
upon them sometimes, and think of him that 
was to the last moments of his life, thine—G. 
FarquHar.’ 

Bob Johnson the jockey, noted in turf annals by 
his connection with the famous mare Beeswing, was 
as chary of his words as his master was of his 
money. Having to write to Mr Ord to let him know 
how things were going on at home, Bob compressed 
his information into the smallest possible compass : 
¢Srr—The meer’s weel; I’m weel ; we’re all weel. 
—Rosert Jounson.’ A pretty connubial effusion 
was that of the French lady : ‘1 write to you because 
T have nothing to do, I end my letter because I have 
nothing to say? Not so pretty the note chalked upon 
a tea-tray by a woman who hanged herself after a 
tiff with her husband: ‘Dear Jim—You have 
driven me to do this little affair. Be good to the 
dog, and ask Mrs L, to be kind to the birds.’ 

An American paper, the organ of female rights 
and free-love, says in one of its issues: ‘On Mon- 
day, April 10, five hundred barrels of Cincinnati 
whisky were landed on the levee in Louisville. On 
Wednesday the 12th, the Lowisville Courier-Journal 
appeared without a line of editorial.’ This suggests 
a new argument in favour of brevity, for with a 
little care a man might slander folks to his heart’s 
content with perfect impunity, for such libels by 
inference would scarcely be actionable. The la- 
conic is just now in favour with transatlantic jour- 
nalists, who have a knack of making fun out of 
very serious matters.—A circus-rider in Texas tried 
to turn three somersaults on horseback ; the manager 
sent to New Orleans the following day for another 
somersault man.—A man warned his wife in 


New Orleans not to light the fire with kerosene ; 
her clothes fit his second wife remarkably well.— 
Few men would attempt to dry gunpowder in the 
kitchen stove ; a man in Canada did. His afflicted 
family would be glad of any information as to 
his whereabouts.—A boy in Detroit disregarded his 
mother’s warning not to skate on the river, as the 
ice was thin ; his mother don’t have to cook for so 
many as she did by one.—In Massachusetts, the 
other day, a man thought he could cross the track 
in advance of the locomotive: the services at the 
grave were impressive. 

Were this style of reporting to become natural- 
ised here, the penny-a-liner’s vocation would be 
gone, ore we should be none the worse off for 
that; we might well spare the sickening details of 
‘frightful accidents’ and dreadful crimes, and who 
knows but suicides might cease to be every-day 
occurrences if they were chronicled thus: ‘John 
Smith, of New York, revolver. Anne Jones, of 
New Jersey, laudanum. G. Jenkins, of Phila- 
delphia, third-story window.’ 


A RUSSIAN PRETENDER. 


In the Paris Exhibition of 1867, there was a 
picture, which, from the horror of the subject, 
attracted great attention. In a dungeon where a 
single ray of light penetrated, the water was rush- 
ing in, and on the verge of covering a miserable 
pallet, on which a ragged woman was standing. 
Still young, she preserved under her poor garments, 
and the traces she bore of long-continued suffering, 
an air of nobility and beauty. The person repre- 
sented was Tarakanov, the daughter of the Empress 
Elizabeth, who, according to the legend, had been 
secretly carried off by Prince Radzivil to Italy, where 
he tried to make her subservient to his political 
intrigues, and to proclaim her the heiress to the 
crown of Russia. This was frustrated by Count 
Orloff seizing her as his prisoner; and by the 
command of the Empress Catharine IIL. she was 
shut up in a chateau on Lake Ladoga, in a subter- 


ranean cell, where she perished during a frightful | 


inundation of the Neva. 


Such is the generally accepted version, which | 


has nothing improbable in it. It is well known 
that the Empress Elizabeth, the daughter of. Peter 
the Great, formed a connection with a grenadier 
of the Guards, Alexis Rasumovski, and secretly 
married him, having two sons and a daughter. Of 
the sons, the first died early ; the second was 
living in 1800, but having attached himself to the 
study of chemistry, was killed during an experi- 
ment. As to the daughter, who was placed in a 
convent in Moscow, it was not known what became 
of her. Hence the romance that attached itself to 
her name. 

A few years ago, the Emperor Alexander IL 
wished to know the real truth, and appointed a 


ah 


commission to examine the archives, and draw up | 


areport. This was not allowed to be published ; 
but at length a monthly periodical gained a suffi- 


cient knowledge of the official memoir, and shewed - 


that the facts were not quite in accordance with the 
tradition. It adds another to the long list of false 
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pretenders to the Russian crown, and shews how 
many persons may be found to combine in a boldly 
supported intrigue, under the guidance of a woman 
who displayed skill and cunning, joined to a really 
inexhaustible invention. 

In the month of October 1772, three strangers 
with a numerous suite arrived in Paris, and took 
an elegant mansion. There was a young lady, of 
about twenty-five, who called herself Aly Emettée, 
Princess of Voldomir ; a young man, Baron Embs, 
who announced himself as her relative; and an 
older one, Baron Schenk, who acted as protector 
and adviser, managing the expenditure and 
servants. 

The lady was fair, thin, and beautiful; her 
manners were most polished ; she was witty and 
well educated, spoke several languages fluently, 
and sung beautifully, as she accompanied herself 
on the clavecin. It was soon reported that she 
had been born in Circassia, and was the niece and 
heiress of an immensely rich Persian. 

Visitors were not wanting ; the house was hos- 
pitable, the suppers recherché ; among the most 
assiduous was Count Oginski, one of the heads of 
the Polish nation, who was then soliciting the 
favour of the court for his country. Two rich 
merchants were also received, both well furnished 
with money and vanity. It was not exactly for 
their wit that they were admitted, but before a 
month had passed they had lent large sums to the 
princess. he Count Rochefort-Velcourt was a 
still more serious pretender, and offered his hand 
to the princess, at which she only laughed, without 
in any way discouraging him. 

Great was the surprise one morning among this 
circle to find that Embs had been arrested, having 
signed many bills of exchange. It appeared that 
he was the son of a rich Belgian merchant who 
had been dismissed from his home. The two 
French merchants who had lent their money were 
loud in their demands for its repayment ; but Baron 
Schenk, with calm philosophy, assured them all 
would be right, and managed to borrow the sum 
necessary to release Embs. The receptions con- 
tinued, until one evening, when it was announced 
that the princess had dismissed her servants, sold 
her horses, and gone to Germany with the two 
barons. She was found by her creditors in the 
best hotel in Frankfort ; but when the scandal 
came out, the landlord begged them all to depart ; 
and the brilliant princess would have found her- 
self in difficulties, had not an unexpected helper 
appeared on the stage. 

he reigning Prince of Limbourg had a princi- 
pality of about two leagues in extent, but kept up all 
the rank of a sovereign. The Count Rochefort was 
the grand-marshal of his palace, and hearing the 
story he told of the woman he wished to marry, 
the prince set off to Frankfort to see her. She was 
just leaving the hotel ; and her beauty and elo- 
quence made a most powerful impression upon him. 
He paid a part of her debts, guaranteed the rest, 
and installed her immediately in the Chateau de 
Neusess with Baron Schenk, until her remittances 
should arrive from Persia. Day after day she 
increased her empire over the credulous prince ; it 
was not difficult to see that he had fallen in love 
with her, but the offer of marriage was still unspoken. 


Weeks passed away, when one morning the eyes of 
the princess were red with weeping, and she owned 
that she had had a letter that morning from her 
guardian, Prince Galitzin, desiring her to return to 
her uncle in Persia, as he wished to marry her, 
This had the desired effect : the prince prayed her 
to give him her hand ; and she appearing as much 
surprised as joyful, asked for the delay of a few 
days to consult her guardian. In short, the 
prince was completely enslaved to her will; 
she made him an accomplice in her projects, 
and he assisted her to build up the system of 
invention she had conceived. But the more he 
gave himself up to her, the more indifferent 
did she become; his fortune was spent, his 
temper was bad, and she began to entertain other 
views ; nothing more was said of the marriage, 
which seemed to be indefinitely postponed. But 
about this time new reports were industriously 
circulated regarding her birth. She was said to be 
no other than the Princess Tarakanov, daughter of 
the Empress Elizabeth : having been placed in a 
convent, where they had tried to poison her, she 
was afterwards sent to Siberia, where she was saved 
by the kindness of her guardians, and sent to the 
Persian court. This story was accompanied by 
such exact details that the tide of favour was turned 
to her, and a new career of ambition was opened to 
the adventurer, which was in the end to terminate 
in her ruin. 

Other characters now appear on the scene. 
Poland had at length succumbed to Russia ; the 
patriots were dispersed, and the greater part had 
attached themselves to the fortunes of Prince 
Radzivil, at Manheim, from whence he had sent 
one of his surest friends to offer the services of the 
Poles to the Sultan at Constantinople, who was 
then at war with Russia. Among the followers of 
the Prince Radzivil was a young man named 
Domanski, very handsome and intelligent, who had 
greatly distinguished himself by his bravery on the 
battle-field. In the month of December 1773, 
during the absence of the Prince of Limbourg, the 
so-called Princess Tarakanov paid a visit of a few 
days to Manheim, and met Domanski, who straight- 
way fell deeply in love with her. Scarcely had she 
returned to Oberstein than a stranger took up his 
residence in the village, and when the shades of 
evening drew on, was seen to wander near the 
castle, where a person very like the princess, en- 
veloped in a mantle and hood, methim. Love was 
for her but a means to an end, but she needed this 
young man’s help to advance her designs ; and shew- 
ing her warm sympathy for his nation, and her 
hatred for Catharine, she wished to appear to the 
world as the legitimate heiress of the Russian 
throne. 

Radzivil was the first person to whom Domanski 
imparted the secret with which he had been in- 
trusted ; with the eloquence of love he succeeded 
in bringing him over to his views, so that Radzivil 
wrote to the princess, saying: ‘I regard the enter- 
prise of your Highness as a miracle of Providence, 
who watches over our unfortunate country, by 
sending her so great a heroine.’ The authority of 
this testimony allowed no one to doubt the birth of 
the princess ; her history was believed by the Polish 
refugees, and even in Paris, to such a degree that 
Oginski sent a friend to inquire into the truth at 
Oberstein. It is easy to understand why Radzivil 
gave himself up to the delusion, since it raised new 
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hopes of a revolution in Russia when war was being 
carried on with vigour on the Danube. He re- 
solved to go to Venice, that he might be nearer to 
the Porte, and proceed with his negotiations ; and as 
various difficulties had arisen to prevent his secret 
interviews with the princess, it was arranged with 
Domanski that she also should meet Radzivil in 
that city, to place herself in communication with 
all parties. 

The announcement of her speedy departure 
plunged the Prince of Limbourg into despair, but 
since her higher rank had been proclaimed, he had 
been more submissive than ever. The Countess 
Sangasko, a relative of Radzivil’s, wrote from Paris, 
informing her of the approbation with which Louis 
XV. regarded her project and her rights to the 
Russian throne. Notwithstanding the extreme 
want of money in which they were, the Prince of 
Limbo succeeded in raising sullicient to take 
them to Venice in princely style ; and as if to seal 
the union which he regarded sacred, he gave the 
princess a deed empowering her, in case of his 
death, to take his title. 

Radzivil had been waiting for her for two 
months. A splendid suite of rooms had been 

repared in the palace of the French ambassador. 

he day after her arrival he paid her a ceremonious 
visit, accompanied by a number of Poles in their 
rich costume, which she returned on the following 
week to his sister, the Princess Morawska. Her 
incognita was kept up by a very thin veil ; and 
among the young Polish and French officers, her 
birth was freely spoken of, and they proposed to 
follow her to Turkey. ‘They were warm admirers 
of her wit and beauty, and astonished with the 
deep acquaintance she shewed with the politics of 
European nations. Her acquaintances were nume- 
rous, among others, Edward Wortley Montagu, 
the son of Lady Mary Montagu, a man of eccentric 
character, who had lately become a Mohammedan, 
and talked of settling in Tunis. 

But again the necessity for ready-money was felt ; 
after a few advances, the Bank of Venice was closed 
against her, when the idea occurred to Radzivil 
that she had better remove to Ragusa, that she 
might be nearer to Turkey. He persuaded the 
French consul to give up his beautiful country 
villa for her use, and this then became head- 
quarters for the discontented. Radzivil bore all 
the expenses, and dined daily with the princess 
and many distinguished guests. She shewed him 
some documents which established her right to the 
imperial throne: the most important was the will 
of the Empress Elizabeth, designing her as heiress 
to the crown, and the Duke of Holstein as her 
guardian. She proposed to publish these papers, 
but wished first to send a copy to the commander 
of the Russian fleet, then lying in the Bay of Leg- 
horn, Alexis Orloff, who was discontented with the 
empress, and whom she hoped to gain over to her 
party. St : 

This strange society, brilliant with hope and 
martial ardour, filled Ragusa with animation. The 
princess daily revealed fresh adventures—her 
refusal to marry the Shah, her travels through 
Russia in men’s attire ; and as there existed in 
Ragusa a nobility which dates from Charlemagne, 
they were all ready to lay down their lives for her 
honour. Not a suspicion was listened to ; and when 
a stranger ventured to speak in terms not too 
respectful, Domanski called him out, and after 


slightly wounding him, forced him to leave the 
town. 

But the year 1774 was fatal to sovereigns : Louis 
XV., the pope, and the Sultan, all succumbed, and 
the last was succeeded by a less warlike ruler, 
who soon concluded a peace with the Russians. 
This was a deathblow to the calculations of Rad- 
zivil ; the old reports against the princess began to 
circulate ; the officers were weary of the quiet life 
they led in this small town, and though the object 
of their former admiration was treated with respect, 
she could not fail to perceive a change. Always 
ready to take the initiative, she announced her 
intention of going to Rome. Edward Montagu 
gave her a letter of introduction to Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, the English ambassador at Naples ; and accom- 
panied by the faithful Domanski, Czarnowski, and 
a Jesuit named Chanecki, she arrived at Naples. 

Lady Hamilton, the first wife of our minister, 
received her with open arms, and offered her apart- 
ments in her own house; but she felt she must 
have more retirement, and passed on immediately 
to the capital. Here, taking a secluded house, and 
avoiding the crowd of strangers, she only received 
the visits of some Polish Jesuits, making herself 
remarkable by the large gifts she made to the poor, 
though reduced to great difficulties herself. In 
fact for some time she lived on the sale of brevets 
of orders founded by the Prince of Limbourg, who 
had left her long before, and lived in great retire- 
ment and disgust at his palace. 

The winter of 1775 was an agitated one in Rome ; 
the conclave could not agree upon a pope, though 
Cardinal Braschi was almost certain to be elected, 
in consequence of his well-known incapacity. It 
was very important to the princess to gain the head 
of, the Jesuits, Cardinal Albani, but he, like the 
rest of the Sacred College, was shut up in his cell 
until the election was concluded. But the Jesuit 
Chanecki managed to pass a note through the 
window, informing him that the Princess Elizabeth 
was in Rome, and wished for his advice on a very 
important matter. He sent one of his most trusted 
friends, Roccatani, who came away seduced to 
allegiance, if not convinced ; other friends were 
gained over who gave her temporary help, but she 
was soon overwhelmed with her former difficulties. 
In this emergency she remembered the kindness of 
the Hamiltons, and wrote the letter that was to 
bring her to ruin, She said she was on the point 
of going to Turkey, through Vienna, and wished 
to borrow a considerable sum on the revenues of 
the Count of Oberstein. Sir W. Hamilton did not 
hesitate to do her this service, but wrote to the 
consul at Leghorn to assist him, inclosing the 
letter of the princess. This the consul shewed to 
Orloff, with whom he was intimate, and the latter 
at once guessed that this was the adventuress who 
had sent him some mysterious despatches a few 
months before. He at once resolved to make her 
his prisoner. 

Through a banker in Rome, he offered her large 
advances, and then sent his adjutant to apologise 
for not being able to pay his homage in person to 
the princess, and to entreat her to visit Pisa, where 
he could see her frequently. She was easily per- 
suaded, though Domanski tried to open her eyes, 
and warned her of the treachery of Orloff. ‘When,’ 
said she haughtily, ‘have I been accustomed to 
consult you? I go where my destiny calls. If 
you are afraid, remain here.’ ‘ My life belongs to 
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you,’ he replied ; ‘I shall follow you everywhere.’ 

he was received in a waren | furnished house 
at Pisa, and the devotion which Orloff shewed her 
seemed to partake of love ; indeed, there are many 
indications that he deceived her by a false marriage. 
* To celebrate this event, Orloff wished to give her 
the spectacle of a naval fight in the port of Leghorn. 
He invited the consul and his wife, with the 
principal people, to a banquet, which took away all 
idea of aa . Orlofi, the princess, and her 
friends were in the first vessel, the consul and the 
rest of the guests in the second. Thinking only of 
the spectacle, she did not notice that her vessel 
was soon separated from the rest. Orloff quietly 
retired, and she and her associates were surrounded 
by soldiers, The captain of the vessel came forward 
and disarmed them, at the same time announcing 
to her that she was a prisoner. Her ee were 
seized at Pisa, and her servants arrested. 

The princess fell into a profound discourage- 
ment, and did not speaka word. She was confined 
in one of the admiral’s rooms, and his servants 
attended on her. During the evening a man threw 
her a trinket that she had given to Orloff. ‘Is it 
an adieu?’ she asked. He did not reply, but 
waited. She wrote a few hasty lines, and two 
hours after received an orange wrapped up in a 
paper, saying that Orloff was a prisoner like herself, 
and praying her not to despair, From this time she 
seemed to be more tranquil. 

The next day, Admiral Greig set sail ; Orloff was 
left at Leghorn. When they reached Cronstadt, 
Galitzin himself came on board in the dead of the 
night, and took the prisoners to the fortress of St 
Peter. When he interrogated the princess, she 
burst into a fit of anger, and asked by what right 
she had been arrested in a foreign country, and 
subjected to such treatment. When she was calmer, 
she related all she knew of her former life: her 
Polish friends were persuaded that she was the 
daughter of the Empress Elizabeth. Two points 
she left unexplained—her real birth, and the origin 
of the papers she had sent to Orloff. The empress 
was very angry that her councillors could gain 
nothing more from the interrogatory, and shewed 
her anxiety by writing out twenty reasons to prove 
that the so-called princess was a Pole, and the 
daughter of an innkeeper at Prague. At the same 
time she ordered her to be placed in an icy dungeon, 
deprived of the necessary clothes, and only fed with 
a morsel of bread. 

They next tried to convict her through Doman- 
ski, who still shewed a passionate attachment to 
her, and promised favour to both if she would con- 
fess the truth. Notwithstanding her miserable 
situation, and the want almost of air and food, 
she still refused to speak or explain. Seeing 
her death approaching, she asked for a priest of 
the Greek Church. Catharine chose one, and 
spoke with him an hour before he went; but 

e princess soon discovered that his errand was 
to make her confess, and with an imperious air 
cut him short, saying : ‘ Recite me the prayers for 
the dying” She died two days after, in the year 
1775. Curiously enough, no effort was ever made 
to prove that the real Princess Elizabeth was dead, 
or how it had occurred. The body was buried with 
the greatest secrecy, and every one sworn to silence. 
Domanski was sent to Siberia, but died on the way ; 
and her servants, after a few months’ detention, 
were conducted to the frontier, and commanded 


never to enter Russia. So ends an unexplained 
episode in Russian history. 


MUSCULAR STRENGTH OF INSECTS. 


Ir is an interesting study to compare the motive- 
power of birds and insects, and recent experiments 
prove that they are superior in this respect to 
quadrupeds, especially when the possibility of 
aérial navigation is taken into account. In a few 
minutes the condor will soar many miles in height; 
the swallow is not weary of describing its rapid 
and graceful curves for fifteen hours at a time. It 
has been calculated that the eagle, with its rapid 
flight, produces an effort sufficient to raise and bear 
up its own weight equal to twenty-six horse-power. 

Insect organisation is as full of wonders as that of 
the bird. The energy which lives in these curious 
little creatures may well excite the wonder of an 
observer. ‘If you compare their loads with the 
size of their bodies,’ said Pliny, in speaking of ants, 
‘it must be allowed that no other animal is en- 
dowed with such immense strength in proportion, 
Sir Walter Scott suggests the same idea. Whena 
beetle is placed under a candlestick, it will move it 
in its efforts to escape ; which is relatively the same 
thing as a eee in Newgate shaking the build- 
ing with his back. Linnzus remarks that an 
elephant having the force of a horn-beetle would be 
able to move a mountain. 

M. Félix Plateau, a young Belgian naturalist, and 
a son of the celebrated physician, has lately tried 
some very delicate experiments to measure the 
muscular strength of insects, as others have done 
with man and the horse. The strength of the last 
two is estimated by the aid of a machine called a 
dynamometer, where the tension of a spring is 
counterbalanced by an effort exercised for a very 
short time. A man, it is found, has a power of 
traction equal to five-sixths of his weight ; a horse, 
only the half or two-thirds of his weight ; but this 
is very small in comparison with the strength of 
insects, many of which can draw forty times that 
amount. 

The way in which M. Plateau has measured 
these powers is ingenious. He harnessed the 
insect by a horizontal thread, which was passed 
over a light movable pulley; to this was at- 
tached a balance loaded with a few grains of sand. 
To prevent the insect turning aside, he made 
it walk between two bars of glass on a board 
covered with muslin, so as to afford a rough surface ; 
exciting it forward, he gradually poured fresh sand 
into the balance until it refused to advance farther: 
the sand and the insect were then weighed, and the 
experiment was repeated three times, in order to 
arrive at a-correct conclusion as to the greatest 
effort that each could make. The tables which 

ive the results of these trials seem clearly to 

emonstrate that in the same group of insects the 
lightest and smallest possess the greatest strength ; 
or that the relative force is in inverse ratio to the 
weight. This law applies also to the experiments 
in flying and pushing, as well as to drawing. 

This law, assuredly very curious and interesting 
in the economy of nature, has been confirmed by 
trying a dozen individuals of various species, in 
order to obtain results more approaching to the 
truth, These have been fully successful in con- 
firming previous experience—for example, the 
drone is four times the weight of the bee, yet it can 
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only a weight fifteen times greater than its 
own ; whilst the bee easily draws twenty-three or 
twenty-four times its own bulk. In flying, it can 
raise a weight very little inferior to its own ; whilst 
the drone can only transport in this manner half its 
own weight. The law in question —— also to 
apply not only to the species which belong to the 
same entomological subdivision, but in a certain 
measure to the entire class of insects. It is true 
that if the species examined are arranged by the 
increasing order of their weight, the corresponding 
relations which express their relative force are not 
always exactly progressive. There are exceptions, 
which may be explained by the difference of struc- 
ture. _The law holds good if they are divided into 
three groups, comprising, respectively, the lightest 
insects, those of a middle size, and the heaviest. In 
this way the relative force is represented for the 
first group by twenty-six ; for the second, by nine- 
teen ; for the last, by nine. This relates only to the 
power of traction ; if that in flying be taken into 
consideration, the lightest can far surpass the 
heaviest ; the first being equal to one and one-third ; 
the last is but one-half. The strongest insects ap- 
r to be those so familiar to the naturalist, which 
ive on lilies and roses, such as the Crioceres and 
Trichies, These little beings can draw a weight 
about forty times superior to their own, and one, an 
athlete of the tribe, drew sixty-seven times its own 
weight, A small beetle of the tribe anomale has 
executed the same feat. Another more remarkable 
fact is related of a horn-beetle, which held between 
its mandibles, alternately raising and lowering its 
head and breast, a rod of thirty centimetres long, 
weighing four hundred grammes ; its own weight was 
but two grammes, At the side of this insect, what 
are the acrobats who can carry a table between their 
teeth! Such examples shew to what an extentinsects 
are superior to the larger animals in the strength of 
their muscles. Dry and nervous, they can, in pro- 
portion to themselves, move mountains. In addi- 
tion to this, they are ingenious ; when an obstacle 
does not yield to them, they know how to turn it 
aside. One day, in a garden, a small wasp was 
trying to raise a caterpillar, which it had just 
killed. The caterpillar was at least five or six 
times heavier than its conqueror, which could not 
gain its end. Six times successively, weary of the 
war, and despairing of success, it abandoned its prey, 
and sadly placed itself at some distance. At last 
a bright idea saved it from its embarrassment : it 
returned, placed itself across the caterpillar, as if on 
horseback ; with its two middle feet it embraced the 
body of its victim, raised it against. its breast, and 
managed to walk on the four feet which were at 
liberty ; thus it soon crossed a walk of six feet wide, 
and laid its prey against a wall. 

Investigations have been made regarding the 
jumping insects of the order Orthoptera—the weight 
which crickets and grasshoppers can raise when jump- 
ing. To prevent them using their wings, M. Plateau 
tied them and the elytra or outer sheaths with a 
thread. The burden was a ball of wax ballasted 
with morsels of lead, which was hung to a thread 
tied round the thorax ; as much lead was added to 
the wax until the insect could only raise itself an 
inch from the ground. The ball and the insect 
wereafterwards weighed, the latter having been made 
insensible by the fumes of ether. Crickets of the 
larger kind raised about one and a half their own 


weight ; the smaller ones, three or four times their | 


weight. The grasshopper differs from the cricket 
in having longer and thinner legs; the green 
variety weighing about two and a half grammes, 
can only raise a weight equal to its own, confirm- 
ing the law, that the muscular force of insects in- 
creases as their size diminishes. When allowed to 
jump freely, crickets describe a curve in the air 
similar to all projectiles. It is curious that the 
amplitude of the spring is the same for the large 
and smaller kinds alike. This result was foreseen 
by the celebrated naturalist, Strauss-Durckheim. 
In his work on The Comparative Anatomy of Articu- 
lated Animals, he establishes the point, that two 
animals of similar form, but of different dimensions, 
will jump the same height above the point where 
lies their centre of gravity at the moment when 
they quit the soil. He takes as an example the cat 
and the tiger, and adds that the same conclusion 
is applicable to crickets and grasshoppers. The 
principle which serves as a basis for this theory is, 
that the motive-power of animals increases with the 
section, and not with the volume of the muscles. 
It depends only on the number of fibres of which 
the muscles are composed ; from whence it follows 
that it ought to be in proportion to the surface of the 
section of these organs, whilst the weight of the 
animal is proportional to their volume. The weight 
augments more rapidly than the motive-power, and 
the relation between this weight and this force 
becomes the more unfavourable as the animal is 
larger. Other naturalists who agree to this as a 
whole do not consider it to be an absolute or 
general law. 

Among the insects that dig or burrow in the 
ground, a different plan was tried to see their power 
of pushing forwards. They were placed in a card- 
board tube, which had been blackened and made 
rough for the feet ; at one end, a transparent plate 
of glass was fixed to a horizontal lever. Perceiving 
the light before it through the plate which barre 
its exit, the insect when excited pushes with all its 
strength ; the plate gives way, the lever turns, and 
raises at its other extremity the balance, which is 
attached by a pulley, and into which the sand is 
poured as before. In this way the oryctes, weigh- 
ing about forty-six grains, pushed three or four 
times its own weight, whilst the little onthophagus 
moved eighty or ninety times that amount. 

The experiments in the way of flying lead to the 
conclusion that insects employ much less muscular 
force in that way than in drawing or pushing; per- 
haps it is that, unlike birds, they are not intended 
to carry large weights through the air. A ball of 
soft wax of a weight little superior to what the 
insect might be expected to bear, was fastened 
round its body, and it was tried as to whether it 
could support this in the air: if it fell, the size was 
diminished. Among various insects belonging to 
the five orders of Coleoptera (beetles), it was found 
that they could raise from one-sixth to double their 
own weight ; the common fly could manage triple 
that amount. Yet the flight of insects is so rapid 
that some can distance the swallows that pursue 
them, and certain kinds of flies are said to be able to 
pass a racehorse or a locomotive going at full speed. 

If we inquire why the smaller species are the 
stronger, the answer may be, that their way of life 
necessitates it. Thus, the hardness of the soil is the 
same to all the burrowers ; the grains of sand which 
the larger can easily displace are rocks to the 
smaller ones; and comparing them with animals, 
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the mole and the rabbit require much less strength 
to force a passage than the ant. The prodigious 
leaps of the cricket, the locust, and the grasshopper, 
would in the same proportion make a lion spring 
over half a mile. Not less surprising is the power 
of destruction in certain classes : the termites have 
undermined whole towns which are now suspended 
over catacombs ; such is the case with Valencia 
in New Granada ; La Rochelle is menaced by the 
same fate. The larve of the sirex pierce through 
balls of lead with their mandibles. During the 
Crimean War, packets of cartouches were found, the 
conical balls of which were perforated in various 
parts. The little African ant can raise mounds of 
clay five yards high, and of such solidity that the 
wild-cattle stand on them to explore the horizon. 
Such edifices are thousands of times larger than 


their architects, whilst the pyramid of Cheops is but | 


ninety times the height of man. 

Another subject which has engaged the attention 
of naturalists of late is the strict relation which 
exists between the habits, manners, and mode of 
life in insects, with the conformation of their 
organs. Mr Darwin has acknowledged the organic 
adaptation of species to the condition of existence ; 
but he thinks that, owing to their want of exercise 
on one side, and natural selection on the other, 
these organs may undergo deep and hereditary 
modifications. Thus he explains the want of 
wings in many coleopterous insects which inhabit 
the island of Madeira; they lose the habit of 
flying, because, if they used it, thé wind would 
carry them away into the sea, and the race would 
soon disappear: thus, winged insects made for 
flight, can transform themselves, in time, into 
walkers or swimmers. 

If we consider the locomotive organs of insects, 
it is easy to see that broad members which can be 
converted into oars belong to swimmers; when 
they are short and indented, they are to be used 
like shovels and pickaxes by the burrowing tribes. 
Though the mouths of insects are formed with the 
same number of appliances, yet they are adapted 
to the conditions of each species. By examining 
one or two parts of the mouth of a larva, a natu- 
ralist can discover the food it lives upon, and the 
way in which it partakes of it. Thus, if two cater- 
mm of different kinds live on the same plant, 
one may attack the leaves from the edge, the other 
will perhaps eat the flower-bud ; these habits are 
recognised by indubitable signs when the lips and 
mandibles are examined. By similar means, the 
inspection of the foot will decide whether the 
insect walks on leaves, or climbs up the stem of 
the shrub it has chosen for its home. There are 
some insects which lead an idle life, whilst others 
have one of work and fighting; they are each 
armed with the necessary appliances for their 
particular destiny, some having at their extremi- 
ties — pincers, a saw, an auger, or even a 
poisoned sword. Looking at the class of spiders, 
what an arsenal.of work and war they possess: the 
mandibles are scissors, grindstones, lancets; the 
jaws are trunks and suckers, the lower lip is often 
a spinning-plate. Their locomotive organs adapt 
themselves to a number of uses—spades, picks, oars, 
sometimes ending in rakes, forks, spindles, brushes, 
and baskets; and all these instruments are of far 
more delicate conformation than the clumsy tools 
of man’s making. Those kinds that spin, weave 
an infinite variety of webs ; some are closely spun 


like stuffs, others are nets or simple threads thrown 
by chance. Here the claws play a principal part ; 
they resemble combs or cards among those which 
produce the close tissue, and forks in those which 
weave with a wider mesh. 

The eyes of insects, often of enormous dimen- 
sions, are of strange optical structure, and marvel- 
lously fulfil their varied uses. Those which hunt 
for their prey have them raised on such an emi- 
nence that they can look all around them and see 
their booty from afar. The one which is always 
in a hiding-place has its eyes widely disseminated ; 
if its lair be in a tube, they are arranged in front, 
and the number is diminished ; the eyes at the 
back have disappeared. In others, the position 
and conformation of the respiratory organs reveal 
the way of life to which they are accustomed, 
Fifty years ago Cuvier said : ‘Give me a bone, and 
I will reconstruct the animal in its entirety.’ 
Such science may also be applied to insects. 

These complex and perfect arrangements as- 
tonish us the more because they are in bodies of 
the smallest dimensions ; we naturally think that 
the organisation must be very simple, the intelli- 
gence of the lowest type. The dimensions of the 
whale, or the immense reptiles of the early geo- 
logical periods, excite our interest ; but the attention 
is not so powerfully attracted by the admirable 
structure of the fly, and yet the humblest beings 
furnish precious teachings to the philosopher. It 
can scarcely be denied that in relation to their 
intelligence, some of them are superior to the 
larger animals. They shew a highly developed 
sense of perception, instincts of wonderful finesse, 
extraordinary aptitude for all kinds of work ; but 
there is even something more undeniable, marks 
of higher faculties. These are visible when, in 
the course of their work, an accident occurs, or 
an unforeseen obstacle arises: they overcome them, 
and guard against the danger that might arise. At 
other times, an idle bird profits by the chance 
which places an old nest in its way, making it 
habitable by a few easy repairs. So the smaller 
insects, not acting as simple machines, make choice 
between a bad and good situation, conceive the 
idea of sparing their work when they can arrive 
at the required end without it, and become idle, 
when they were created for labour. Can we call 
this instinct only ? 


MEMORY. 


How oft, in silence, secretly, alone, 
We wander back along the travelled road 
Of life which lies behind us! There we strode 
With buoyant step ; and there, with many a groan, 
We picked a painful way from stone to stone, 
Which barred our path: one while a weary hill 
Defeated ardour ; then, again, a rill 
In brightness cheered us. All are past and gone, 
But not forgotten. Standing, as we seem, 
Beside the wall which hides futurity, 
The long-lost past behind us gives a hope 
And faithful promise of security, 
But none of ease ; or else there were no scope 
For trust in God, and life were but a dream. 
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